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OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 



THE NEW CURATE. 



D. W. Wynfield, Painter. 



H. Bourne, Engraver. 




HE original of this attractive picture was at the 
exhibition of the London Royal Academy in 
1876. The advent of a "new curate" in an 
English country village is an event of no small 
importance, and the half- inquiring, half-roguish 
expression of his fair young parishioners suggests 
the idea that they are wondering whether to take 
him as a friend or foe at their lawn-tennis tournament. But we 
venture to think the owner of that kindly, truthful face will make 
scant leisure from the higher duties with which he is put in trust 
for pastimes of the kind, agreeable though it would be in the com- 
pany of such winsome lassies. A less honest man than the artist 
has depicted the " new curate " to be might certainly feel abashed 
at the very penetrating glances of this sweet-looking matron and 
her bright-eyed daughters, the very "image" of their mother; but 
he bears the ordeal unflinchingly, and in all probability will often 
be a welcome guest at four-o'clock tea with this trio of fair wo- 
men. The chief characteristics of the picture are truthfulness and 
simplicity ; nothing is either exaggerated or out of harmony. Mr. 
Wynfield has wisely adhered closely to his subject, and the interest 
is in no way divided, the accessories being as unobtrusive and free 
from extravagance as the whole subject. A more pleasant and 
homelike picture of English country life could not readily be seen. 
Mr. Wynfield's well-earned reputation as a healthy realistic painter 
is thoroughly sustained. 

THE WINE-TASTERS. 



E. Kurzbauer, Painter. 



E. Forberg, Engraver. 



The painter of this picture is a native of Vienna, where he was 
born in 1846. He has attained in his native country a good repu- 
tation for his works, which represent a class of subjects which of 
late has been much in demand in Germany. He is one of the pu- 
pils of Piloty, the chief representative of the realistic modern Ger- 
man school. ' The Wine-Tasters ' is a good specimen of this school 
in its choice of subjects, no less than of the style of treating them. 
A triumvirate of connoisseurs, men, no doubt, of great experience, 



have met in the cellar of some famous vine-grower, situated in the 
Rheingau, or " Bacchanalian Paradise," to test the flavour of a 
bottle of Grafenberg, or Johannisberg, or some other product of 
the district, which one of the men has just tasted, and on which 
he is evidently dilating, while his companions are listening with 
open ears to his opinions : he holds a glass in each hand, so that 
he is evidently drawing a comparison between the two vintages. 
The accessories are simple enough : an extempore table, formed 
of an empty wine-cask heightened by a block of wood, on which is 
laid a flat board, and what appears to be a kind of civic mace held 
in the hand of one of the " tasters." On a projecting stone in the 
cellar-wall is a piece of candle in a candlestick, but unlighted at 
present ; and near it, in a hole in the same wall, is a small wooden 
tub. 

Mr. Kurzbauer was represented at the Paris International Ex- 
hibition of 1878 by his ' Fugitive,' belonging to the Emperor of 
Austria, and ' La Maison Mortuaire,' the property of a Viennese 
gentleman, Mr. Eggers. 

A GENTLEMAN OF GONDA. 

Engraved by J. C. Armvtace, from an Etching by Mariano Fortuny. 

Etching is rightly described as "a highly concentrated kind of 
drawing," by a well-known writer on Art, who also observes, 
" There are a few good modern etchers, but very few : " among 
these M. Fortuny ranks highly. It is obviously a branch of Art 
which requires minute genius, and, if we may use the phrase, per- 
ceptive power and skill, the greatest delicacy of manipulation, with 
much sensitiveness as to effect. Every line must be made to tell, 
and each stroke to possess its own value. The etcher's art is of 
necessity void of all meretriciousness, deriving the strength of its 
beauty from the power of simplicity. M. Fortuny varied his la- 
bours as a painter in both oil and water-colours by executing a 
large number of admirable etchings, one of which we have en- 
graved. It is full of character in attitude and expression ; especial 
skill, too, is manifested in depicting the material of the coat. The 
picture displays a touch of satire on the part of the artist at the 
evident suavity and complacency of this well-dressed ' Gentleman 
of Gonda,' though it is perfectly free from all vulgarity; and, if 
there is not great grace in the subject, there is much in its execu- 
tion, together with consummate skill. 



ARTIST-LIFE IN NEW YORK. 




j WO artists of note, one a very eminent painter, 
now living in London, the other a sculptor, also 
living abroad, once started from New York on 
a little excursion, partly with a view to business, 
partly for pleasure. They arrived late at night 
at the tavern of a small town, and having, like 
Mrs. Gilpin, "a frugal mind," rather from neces- 
sity than inclination, however, they occupied a bed conjointly. 
One of them, the sculptor, who, be it remarked, was much 
smaller than his companion, had to leave at five o'clock in the 
morning, and accordingly rose, dressed, and departed before day- 
light. Upon the painter's awaking later he discovered to his 
horror that the sculptor, having had a change of clothes in his 
valise, which he had put on, had by mistake packed up and carried 
off his companion's garments, including the shirt, and left his own, 
minus that indispensable article of apparel, in their place. What 
was to be done ? The artist managed to get himself inside the 
coat, vest, and unmentionables, of his whilom comrade, the sleeves 
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and legs of which reached about half-way up the members they 
were designed to cover, and then, by a happy inspiration, he took 
his pocket-handkerchief and pinned it across his chest, in lieu of a 
shirt-front. This done, he descended to breakfast. Now, as ill- 
luck would have it, the coffee was exceedingly hot ; the first 
mouthful he took set him coughing violently, and, the coat being 
inordinately tight across the chest, off flew the button which held 
it, and clown fell the improvised shirt-front, to the amazement, 
amusement, or horror, as the case may be, of the assembled 
guests. 

Another anecdote in this connection has reference to a Thanks- 
giving dinner. An artist well known to the writer numbered 
among the acquaintances of his earlier years an erratic genius, 
who followed the plastic art when he felt so inclined, and in the 
main lived as best he might. One Thanksgiving-day, when the 
artist aforesaid, having some work on hand, had declined two in- 
vitations to dinner, and intended taking a quiet chop at a neigh- 
bouring restaurant, his friend burst into his studio, and insisted on 
his coming to dine with him. " We haven't got a turkey," added 
he, " but I got a present of a pair of chickens, and I just left them 
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basting themselves while I ran over to get you ; so come along." 
After some demur, the artist was prevailed upon, and together 
they set out. Arrived at the corner of the street leading to his 
abode, the prospective host stopped. "Just wait a moment for 
me," said he ; " we have no bread in the house, but I have credit 
round the corner." He vanished, leaving his friend to wait his 
return, and after a short interval reappeared with several parcels 
under his arm. " This is an infernal state of things ! " he said ; 
" my man has gone off for the day, and I have no money, but I 
managed to get two bottles of champagne and a bottle of whiskey 
in the gin-mill where I am known, so we'll manage to make out." 
When they reached the scene of the banquet, the furniture and 
appointments of which were more varied than choice, seeing that 
space was limited, and that professional, culinary, and domestic 

, articles were more or less mixed, they found that the chickens, 
under the supervision of the artist's wife (whom he was popularly 
supposed to have taken as a sort of set-off against an accumulated 
board-bill that he owed), had basted themselves. The convives 
accordingly sat down to their meal. The dinner-service and glass- 
ware were of many sizes and patterns, and in various stages of 
mutilation and decrepitude ; there were no potatoes, and no bread 
save crackers, but there were chickens, and champagne, and bran- 
died peaches, with coffee, whiskey, and cigars, to conclude on. 
Such are the anomalies one may find in la vie de Bohcme. The 
host had not ten cents in the world, yet he could produce cham- 
pagne for the entertainment of his friend. 

Artist life, however, is not, as has been intimated, altogether 
made up of such humorous incidents. Men who have studied 
hard and long, whose genius is indubitable, and whose work is 
virile and good, are suffered to eat out their own hearts in neglect 
and obscurity, while a credulous public suffers charlatans and 
hucksters to foist their brummagem wares upon it. Who cares if 
a man, seeking to express the best that is in him, is driven almost 
mad day after day by petty cares, and forced to come down to the 
level of a pedlar, because he has others dependent on his labour ? 
What marvel that men become soured, and cynical, and distrust- 
ful, and finally arrive in some sort at the belief, to quote the late 
Lord Lytton, that " to have desires nobler, and ends more august, 
than others, is but to surrender waking life to morbid and melan- 
choly dreams " ? Some, who can do better things, become from 
necessity mere panders to popular taste, or rather to popular igno- 
rance. What Thackeray said years ago of English artists is true 
to-day here in even a wider sense, for we might include many 
landscapists, so called, in the condemnation : " Lack of genius 
in some, of bread in others, of patronage in a shopkeeping world 
that thinks only of the uselul, N and is little inclined to study the 
sublime, has turned thousands of persons calling themselves, and 
wishing to be, artists into so many common face-painters, who 
must look out for the ' kalon ' in the fat features of a red-gilled 
alderman, or, at best, in a pretty, simpering, white-necked beauty 
from Almacks." 

Turning, however, from this somewhat sad aspect of our theme, 
the writer may refer, in response to the reader's possible inquiry, 
to the visitors who invade the studios. These may be specified as, 
in the main, belonging to four classes — loungers, reporters, sight- 
seers, and buyers, each class having its recognised mode of recep- 
tion, its peculiar outward marks, and its different topics of con- 
versation. The lounger is usually either a fellow-artist or a friend 
with artistic proclivities, whose presence is no restraint on the art- 
ist. He loafs at his ease, as Walt Whitman would say, smokes 
and chats, criticises the work on the easel, discusses Art interests, 
and the latest achievements or failures of other painters, or per- 
haps, after the manner of Charles Lamb's "damned good-natured 
friend," produces from his pocket some newspaper containing un- 
complimentary and severe remarks on his host's work, and makes 
the latter comfortable for the remainder of the day by reading it. 
The conversation turns on the Academy of Design and its action, 
on the critics and the clique influences under which they are sup- 
posed to write, on the wholly unaccountable vagaries of " popu- 
lar taste," &c, and, as almost every artist has different views on 
these variqus subjects, the lounger, whose circle of acquaintance 
is extensive, has a fine opportunity of becoming an accomplished 
eclectic. 

The newspaper reporter (by courtesy sometimes called " critic ") 
is a ubiquitous individual, \yhq can no mpre be ignorecj than a 



New Jersey mosquito. He may or may not know anything about 
Art ; indeed, as a general rule, he is ludicrously ignorant, but this 
is no disqualification either in his own eyes or those of his chiefs, 
who seem to imagine that anybody can write intelligently of pic- 
tures without possessing the least Art-culture. He enters the stu- 
dio jauntily and patronisingly, looks at the various studies and pic- 
tures knowingly, asks some questions as to titles, subjects, &c, 
and jots down what scraps of information he can gather. Next 

day he will inform the world that Mr. B painted such and 

such a picture in three hours, that Mr. C , the portrait-painter, 

says that D is the best landscapist in America ; or that Mr. 

E studies the habits of the ostrich of the African desert and 

the coyote of the boundless prairie in the Central Park Menagerie. 

And B growls, " Who the devil cares how long I took to paint 

the picture ? " knowing well that many people estimate a work of 
Art by the apparent length of time spent on it, and altogether 

ignore the real conditions of its production ; and C says : 

" Confound the fellow ! I was only referring to one picture of 

D 's, and meant to institute no comparisons ; besides, I never 

dreamed he was going to put that down ; " and E explains 

pathetically, " I told him I occasionally went up to the Park to 
see the animals, some of which I may introduce as accessories." 
Another variety of the species is energetic and flighty. As an 
artist who has endured several visitations from him remarks, " He 
comes in and then knocks at the door." He will take a picture 
to pieces in five minutes, and, although he has never handled a 
brush, will tell the artist how it should have been painted. He 
has been known to make a round of the studios attended by a 
stenographer, and evidently intent on the compilation of a cyclo- 
paedia. Firing a succession of questions at his bewildered victim 
concerning his birth, age, training, experience, methods, &c, he 
embodies the results of his queries in oratorical extemporisations, 
which his attendant is supposed faithfully to transcribe. One 
well-known artist, after having been closeted with this pertina- 
cious individual for five hours of a Sunday, displaying and descant- 
ing upon his collection of Japanese and Chinese pottery, is re- 
ported to have been laid up for a week afterwards. Yet a third 
type is quiet and deferential in manner, speaks well of everybody, 
is charmed with everything. He quite casually states that Mr. 
So-and-so has given him a sketch which he prizes very highly, 
and intimates that he has long been an ardent admirer of " your 
work." He often gets another sketch, and in return his next 
newspaper notice is lengthy and laudatory. 

Just in this connection a few direct words as to the estimation in 
which newspaper criticism is held by artists generally may not be 
out of place, for this is a topic frequently broached in the studios. 
It is not much respected, nor is the reason far to seek. Art-inte- 
rests are for the most part confided to the care of one of two classes 
— either to general utility men who are at most only qualified to 
give a categorical inventory of an exhibition or a bare description 
of any picture they may see, or else to soi-disant connoisseurs 
who will not deign to acquaint themselves with necessary details, 
who belong to a " set," and who are iconoclastic and dogmatic, 
inasmuch as often their knowledge is one-sided and their culture 
of the crudest. One imagines himself an American Ruskin ; an- 
other imitates Matthew Arnold's style, and necessarily retains only 
its worst characteristics ; a third indulges in the most involved 
platitudes, which some — Heaven help them ! — may deem profound. 
Of a specimen of this latter type an able literary man, who is him- 
self an artist, remarked, after having him pointed out, " I'm glad 
to see'he is so young." Artists know all this, and are indifferent 
to the praise or blame of press-men who either betray ignorance of 
elementary matters at every step, or who contradict to-morrow 
what they assert to-day — nay, who even involve themselves within 
the limits of a single article, and praise qualities in one man which 
they condemn in another. They require and would respect sen- 
sible, argumentative writing which can neither bewilder the unini- 
tiated nor disgust the cultivated. And such writing can only come 
from men of culture who are possessed by pure motives and ear- 
nest aims, who are free from foregone conclusions and personal 
bias, who will be responsible for what they write, and whose re- 
sponsibility will be in some measure the guarantee of their capa- 
pity. American Art has a right to serious and faithful treatment. 

The sight-seer usually comes from the country, and his idiosyn- 
prasies are those of the " country cousin " all the world over. He 
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honestly admires the pictures shown him, but he would very often 
equally admire a chromo. He and his wife and daughters gaze 
furtively and curiously around the studio as though in search for 
models — mysterious beings whom they are secretly most anxious 
. to see ; they have met some friend of the artist's who has spoken 
of him, and they have come to visit him with a sort of half-con- 
fessed belief that they are entering upon the dangerous terra in- 
cognita — Bohemia. They seldom buy, but their admiration, how- 
ever indiscriminate, is at least genuine and disinterested. 

The buyer, on the other hand, does not come to admire, and he 
it is who most frequently puts the artist out of temper. He is 
either a dealer or an amateur, most frequently the former, as the 
majority of native pictures, to the loss and detriment of the artist, 
are not bought directly from his easel. If collectors of position 
and prominence would pay occasional visits to the studios they 
would find themselves well received, would gain more correct 
views on the condition and prospect of native Art, and would get 
their pictures not at dealers' but at artists' prices, while the paint- 
ers would thus save commissions, and not be forced to sacrifice 
their works in auction-rooms or have them bought by those who 
only pay for them after they themselves have resold them at a pro- 
fit. The nondescript dealer who never pays cash, but has innu- 
merable articles to " trade," is the most amusing individual in this 
line with whom the artist comes in contact. He will exchange 
anything for a picture — a stem-winding watch, a diamond soli- 
taire, a spavined horse, a tombstone. He has been known to go 
about with the map of a tract that he owns in some remote re- 
gion, beautifully laid out in imaginary squares and streets, with 
post-office, court-house, churches, and all requisite public build- 
ings (all purely in his mind's eye), marked upon it, and one of the 
vacant (!) lots he will exchange for a picture— nay, he will even 
throw in a burial-lot in the cemetery, which, as he will show you, 
is within easy reach of your visionary dwelling. To such a pitch 
have aesthetics come ! " God knows," an artist remarked to the 
writer lately, " if times don't change, a burial-lot would be a very 
safe investment ! " Inasmuch as the amateurs who visit the artist 
in his atelier are comparatively few (although most of the best 
painters have a select, if limited, clientele) it has been proposed, in 
order to obviate the difficulties which beset business-men who are 
picture-buyers and who have not time to visit the different studios, 
to open a permanent exhibition of works exclusively American, 
where all artists, indiscriminately and without any invidious dis- 
tinctions, can have their pictures exhibited. The proposal would 
involve the formation of something like a joint-stock company, but 
it would enable the public to see what the artists are doing; it 
would enable them to compete with the exhibitions of foreign pic- 
tures ; and it would save them considerable annoyance and out- 
lay. The scheme is at any rate worth the trying. It might lead 
some of those who at present decry American Art without really 
knowing it to change their views, or at least to modify them far 
enough to remark with Austin Dobson's virtuoso (though not in 
exactly the same spirit) — 

u .... for my part, I — 

Though ranking Paris next to Rome 
jEsthetically— still reply, 
That ' charity begins at home.' " 

And here another phase of the subject presents itself, for the 
benevolence of millionnaires could not be better exercised than in 
the promotion of Art-education. " The provincial spirit," says 
Matthew Arnold, " exaggerates the value of its ideas for want of 
a high standard at hand by which to try them ; " and this is proba- 
bly the reason that one hears such opposite opinions on the merits 
of various schools of Art from artists whose reputations stand 
very high with the public. The establishment of such a standard 
belongs properly to an academy ; but, if there be a want of unity, 
of mutual tolerance and recognition among men who should have 
a single aim in view, what can we look for ? Guilds and schools 
of Art are always found in conjunction in Europe, but here, as a 
matter of fact, we find guilds and schools alike divided. The rea- 
sons for this have been elsewhere discussed, nor is it either the con- 
cern or province of this article to be controversial ; but, as schools 
are the nurseries of the studios, it is only right to allude to the two 
in New York which claim prominence — that connected with the 
National Academy of Design and the Art-Students' League. The 
latter is the more largely attended, possibly because in it more 



attention is given to the study of the living model. Many artists 
belittle this study, but even to a landscape-painter, as Ruskin 
points out, it is of inestimable benefit. The writer has before him 
a letter addressed by Bonnat, the great French painter, to a former 
pupil now in New York, from which he translates the following 
sentences : — 

" A school of Fine Arts without a class for the living modtl ! 
But it is all nature ! It is life, it is the beautiful and the true. It 
is by force of studying and comprehending Nature — the living 
model — that the Greeks attained perfection. If they had been 
limited to copying and imitating their predecessors, they would 
have made Egyptian or Indian art ; and, as every individttal who 
imitates is always inferior to his model, they would have made 
bad Egyptian art instead of the marvellous sculptures which we 
admire. . . . Tell your countrymen to throw themselves into the 
arms of Nature, of the living model. . . . Tell them that all the 
great schools, the Greeks, the Florentins, the Spaniards, the 
Dutch, are directly inspired by Nature. Tell them that outside of 
her there is no salvation." 

Now, if the schools both of the National Academy of Design 
and the Art-Students' League (not to speak of less important in- 
stitutions) would follow the spirit of M. Bonnat's advice, there is 
no reason why, with the facilities constantly afforded to all for 
knowing and judging of the relative merits of foreign methods, 
their students should not achieve high positions, and learn that 
there are absolute standards in Art. And this knowledge would 
assuredly do away with much of the unpleasantness, much of the 
disunion which cannot be denied to exist among artists. If men 
are at one in the schools, they will be at one afterwards in the stu- 
dios — and in Art, as in all things, union is strength ; therefore let 
those who run down the Art of their country, expend their money 
on foreign pictures, and smile at the bickerings of cliques and par- 
ties, assert their patriotism by contributing to endow the schools 
that will promote tolerance and breadth of culture. " A nation," 
says Ruskin, " is only worthy of the soil and scenes it has inherited 
when by all its acts and arts it is making them more lovely for its 
children." 

Doubtless some readers have wondered why the writer has 
hitherto spoken as though the pursuit of Art were confined to one 
sex, and why he has not led them into the studios of some lady- 
artists. In truth, this branch of the subject is too wide to admit 
of justice being done it in anything short of an entire paper; and, 
besides, we all know the doom that almost befell those who in- 
truded within the sacred precincts where Tennyson's Princess 
reigned. There are lady-artists, and good ones at that, with cosey 
little studios which invariably by their neatness betray their femi- 
nine occupancy ; but what sort of Bohemian orgies are there held 
it must be left to one of the sisterhood to betray. The writer has 
even dared once or twice to cross the thresholds of these penetra- 
lia, and seen pictures — landscapes, flowers, crayon heads, etc. — 
which betokened earnest purpose and true culture. But one lady- 
artist who is well qualified to testify has told him that she could 
count on her fingers those who can make a living by painting. Al- 
most all have to eke out their incomes by teaching. Some of the 
Lady Bountifuls of the city have organised a society for qualifying 
and assisting female artists ; but many of them, according to the 
same authority, have got most laughably sentimental notions, and 
are especially desirous that work should be supplied to the young 
and pretty — as for the old and plain, n'importe — let God help 
them ! It is to be feared in the interests of picturesqueness that 
New York cannot afford the spectacle of an " Atelier des Dames " 
like that which a contemporary journal recently described, very 
graphically and charmingly, as existing in Paris. Even if it does, 
it must lack the cosmopolitan aspects and contrasts of local colour 
which the latter presents ; but it has been whispered — and, like the 
reeds to whom King Midas confided his dread secret, one cannot 
contain such a revelation — that the lady-students here have got a 
life-school. All honour and success to them ! 

That the foregoing leaves untouched a great many topics which 
are intimately associated with studio-life the writer will freely ad- 
mit. From some of these he has advisedly abstained ; others the 
nature and scope of this article have precluded his dwelling upon. 
No one is better aware of the great difference which exists be- 
tween the Bohemia of New York and the Boheme of Paris. In 
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Europe artists and men of letters form a circle which is sought 
after by the wealthy and powerful on account of the genius and 
brilliancy which characterise it. Its members are admitted every- 
where, are courted and honoured. Here— but why paint the re- 
verse side of the picture ? When society does condescend to go 
down into Bohemia, and lead some one thence by the hand into 
the sunlight of its smiles, it often lights on the wrong person. 
Who has not seen the charlatan set in high places, and repeated 
with Thackeray— 

11 And in the world, as in the school, 

I'd say how Fate may change and shift ; 
The prize be sometimes to the fool. 
The race not always to the swift ! " 

It is true that there are artists to be found who either have 
never known Bohemia or have long since crossed its boundaries. 
A provoking atmosphere of obtrusive and stultifying respectability 
surrounds them : they are even as other men are. There are 
others, too, who are, in a sense, like Sir Boyle Roche's bird— being 
in two places at once, and who are equally at home and equally 



well received in Murray Hill and— let us say, Weiss-nicht-ivo. 
Nevertheless the phases of life which the writer has sought, if not 
to depict, at least to suggest, are by no means figments of his ima- 
gination, but are readily discoverable by those who wish to verify 
his statements. The impression prevails in many quarters that 
artists (pictorial and literary) are idle, shiftless, and in a measure 
irresponsible. Such is far from being the case ; no more hard- 
working body of men exists than the artists of New York, and if 
these remarks awaken any more widespread interest in them and 
their noble work the writer has fully achieved his purpose. This 
life, in many of its aspects, is not devoid of gaiety, pleasure, and 
profit ; but it can claim no exemption from gloom, sorrow, and 
loss ; and not a few of those who follow its pursuits, and follow 
them with earnest and single-hearted devotion, have for sole guer- 
don tired heads and heavy hearts, and may often wearily exclaim 
with good cause — 



" Come, restful night, when day is done ! 
Come, dawn, and bring a fairer one ! " 



John Moran. 



ART IN PARIS. 



THE EXHIBITION AT THE CERCLE DE L'UNION ARTISTIQUE. 




HE annual Art-Exhibition at the Cercle de l'Union 
Artistique, on the Place Vendome, has been 
christened of late " The Little Salon," a title 
which it merits from the attractiveness and gene- 
ral high character of the works therein displayed. 
To linger in the elegantly-decorated rooms, and 
to inspect the one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty works exhibited there, as a preliminary process to the opening 
of the Salon, is like indulging in an abridgment of the great Art- 
spectacle of the year, or like turning over the tastefully-printed 
pages of some richly-bound duodecimo before attacking the con- 
tents of a gigantic and dusty folio. For the pictures are all of 
comparatively small size, the apartments in which they are shown 
wear an air of semi-privacy, and altogether the general impression 
is one of enjoyment instead of fatigue. 

Last year it was thought that the exhibition at the Cercle de 
l'Union Artistique, known to the world in general and to the 
Parisian world in particular by its nickname of " Les Mirlitons," 
was showing symptoms of decadence. Fewer illustrious names 
adorned its catalogue than usual, and no one of the works exhi- 
bited created anything of a sensation. This year it has retrieved all 
its past shortcomings. Its list of celebrated painters leads off with 
the name of Meissonier, who shows there two small pictures. One 
of these, entitled ' A Traveller,' is a marvel of execution. It repre- 
sents a rough-looking military man, wrapped in a large cloak, and 
wearing a cocked-hat, who is journeying over a lonely road on the 
back of a patient-looking steed. Overhead the grey clouds loom 
ominous of a coming storm, and pale gleams of light reveal the 
dreary solitude of the landscape. The tones of the picture all verge 
towards neutral tints, and the general effect is sombre and depress- 
ing. The other picture cannot be counted among Meissonier's 
masterpieces. It is the reproduction in oils of a work in water- 
colours that I saw in his studio some two years ago, painted with 
numerous alterations, though the theme remains the same, and 
the alterations are by no means improvements. It is the repre- 
sentation of a mediaeval soldier descending a flight of stairs, and 
is called ' The Staircase.' A gleam of strong light, from some un- 
seen source overhead, strikes strongly on his upturned face and 
lights up his figure, the foreground being left in shadow. The 
whole picture is painted in varying shades of brown — the staircase, 
the foreground, the soldier's jerkin, all being of that hue. The 
effect is not pleasing, and the picture must be accounted as among 
Meissonier's very few failures. 

Gerome has broken the series of his Oriental and historical sub- 
jects by a delicious little genre picture entitled ' In the Antecham- 
ber.' An elderly gentleman, brave in black-satin small-clcthes, 



black-silk stockings, and a portentous cravat and high collar, sits 
waiting with impatient aspect for a summons to the presence of 
some fair lady, if the bouquet of violets that lies beside him on the 
sofa, covered with brilliant yellow-velvet, whereon he sits, may be 
taken as indicative of the sex of the person he has come to visit. 
The drawing of this solitary figure is wonderfully fine, the fore- 
shortening of the legs being especially admirable. The back- 
ground shows an audacious but brilliantly successful tour deforce 
in colouring, the wall of the room being covered with a rich-hued 
violet brocade, heightened in the full lights into a vivid lilac, with 
whose tones the gold-yellow of the velvet sofa and the shimmering 
black silks and satins of the attire of the solitary personage blend 
to perfection. 

Bonnat shows to less advantage at the Mirlitons than he usually 
does. It seems as though the great portrait-painter were becom- 
ing careless and manie'ri. The portrait of M. Saucede, which is 
one of his contributions, is not at all liked by that gentleman's 
friends, the original being, it is said, of a far more refined and 
kindly type than he is shown in this picture. It is merely a head, 
very vigorously painted, and with that effect of white light shining 
from above which is to Bonnat 's portraits what the white horse 
was to the paintings of Wouvermans ; but the face is red and 
swollen, the eyes are ferocious, and the whole aspect is that of a 
truculent brigand. Bonnat's other contribution, a very fine por- 
trait-group of two young children, is far more satisfactory ; but 
still fails to reach the level of his ' Thiers.' It would almost seem 
as though we had already seen the best that this strong yet uri- 
poetic talent is destined to give to the world. 

Detaille's ' Parlementaire aux Avant-Postes ' is remarkable for a 
breadth and dash of execution that would seem to indicate that he 
is abandoning the precepts of his master Meissonier, and falling 
into some of the new ideas of the day. His present work shows 
the slope of a grassy hill, on the summit of which the bearer of a 
flag of truce sits on his horse and holds the steed of his comrade, 
whose eyes a French soldier is in the act of bandaging, prepara- 
tory to conducting him farther into the French lines. A group of 
French soldiers in the foreground and another in the background 
watch the proceedings with interest. The atmospheric effects are 
singular and yet realistic. A heavy, black storm-cloud hangs low 
upon the horizon, while the figures in the foreground are lighted 
up with a warm yellow glow from the as yet unobscured sun over- 
head. 

Berne-Bellecour shows to advantage with two bright little pic- 
tures, one of which represents two troopers in the act of inspecting 
the monkey-cage at the Jardin des Plantes. The lounging attitude 
of these soldiers off duty is extremely well rendered. One of the 



